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Exhibit “A’—Here is Blight—Suburban Style. The only attractive feature 
in this picture is the trees. 


Blight has been defined as the wither- much in common with that in the cen- 3. Suburban Blight results from, is al- 
ing of a once prosperous area. This tral city, it is apparent that it has cer- lowed to exist, and often is per- 
brief definition is based primarily on tain other characteristics which can be mitted to occur, through the negli- 
economic measurements in terms of de- stated somewhat as follows: gence or incompetence of public of- 
velopment in older central city areas. 1. Suburban Blight is not peculiar to ficials, the lack of perception of the 
To that extent, it is accurate. But there old areas. citizen, and the indifference of the 
is an equally insidious form of blight 2. Suburban Blight is frequently com- offender and other businesses to 
which is being newly created and al- mercial rather than residential and their own and their neighbors’ 
lowed to continue in the suburban exists in areas economically pros- welfare. 


fringe. While this type of blight has perous. (Continued on page 3) 
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Plan-itorial . . . 


Slum Clearance—Plus 


Now that “workable program” approvals are being announced from Wash- 
ington with a fair degree of frequency, the nation is well launched on its third 
attempt to use Federal funds as a lever with which to clear away the slum areas 
of American cities. 

The first device, of course, was public housing. This was simply a proposal 
to substitute new habitations for old. Then came urban redevelopment, which 
adopted the neighborhood approach and enlisted the aid of private investors in 
financing new structures. Now we have urban renewal, which is community-wide 
in its scope, although performance will necessarily be on a project-by-project 
Urban renewal is also broader in another sense, in that it adds slum pre- 
All 





basis. 
vention and structural rehabilitation to the older device of slum clearance. 
three are now wrapped up in a single package. 

Because it views both the forest and the trees, the urban renewal concept is 
more realistic and more promising than earlier efforts. It was enacted into law 
without serious opposition, a refreshing novelty in this controversial legislative 
field. Everybody wants urban renewal to succeed. 

Good wishes, however, do not guarantee success. As of now, urban renewal 
is a blueprint, not a finished structure. The test of practical applicability is still 
to come. Before we can be sure that we have the effective answer to the 
problem of urban slums, some serious obstacles must be overcome. 


New Thinking Required 

Urban renewal is a joint venture. It calls for planning, negotiation, agree- 
ment, and action by the various levels of government and by private citizens. 
This, of course, is never easy. In this area, which involves three layers of gov- 
ernment and private investors ranging the scale from large corporations to the 
individual owner-occupants of slum properties, the potential points of disagree- 
ment are all too evident. Patience and perseverance wii! be necessary. 

Furthermore, urban renewal calls for some revision of thinking. This is par- 
ticularly true in the fields of codes and standards which are notorious for their 
stickiness in resisting changes. Numerous municipal departments and agencies, 
too, must develop a higher degree of teamwork if the new effort is to succeed. 

Money, also, must be forthcoming. Federal funds will carry part of the cost, 
but only part. Municipal treasuries must support additional administrative and 
capital expenditures to make urban renewal work, and private investors are 
expected to finance the major part of the reconstruction involved. In the aggre- 
gate, these sources must provide many millions of dollars. They will not come 
easy. 

Other Benefits Possible 

Considering these potential roadblocks, it would be easy to take a defeatist 
attitude toward the future success of urban renewal. Such pessimism is not 
justified. For what we have is a potent tool, not just to clear the slums but, 
beyond that, to rejuvenate our lagging cities, which have not kept pace with 
rapid technological changes. What are your municipal problems? Mixed land 
uses, traffic congestion, lack of parking space, deterioration of the central busi- 
ness district, erosion of tax values, lack of space for industry? The urban renewal 
program offers material aid in reaching solutions, and clearing slums to boot. 

Recognition of these auxiliary benefits can be the plus factor that will put 
urban renewal over the top. For, in the final analysis, it is public support that 
will make it work. If enough citizens want it and work for it, all difficulties will 
be surmounted. But if, on the other hand, public support at the local level is 
lacking, dragging feet and false economy will probably hold accomplishment to 
a disappointingly low figure. 

The moral is clear. If it is a better city you want, you should look well into 
the potentialities of urban renewal and, once its value as a remedy has been 
determined, get behind it and make it work. Simple acquiescence will not be 
enough. A positive push is needed—and now is the time to get organized. 


R.B.G. 
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NEW COURSE IN CITY PLANNING 


The Graduate School of Miami Uni- 
versity at Oxford, Ohio, in conjunction 
with the Department of Architecture 
announces the offering of a one year 
graduate program leading to the degree 
Master in City Design. 

With this new course, Miami Uni- 
versity joins the roster of schools offer- 
ing graduate work in the field of city 
planning research, administration and 
design. Candidates must be graduates 
of a School of Architecture because the 
University is stressing architecture as 
a background in its program of instruc- 
tion. 

Miami University is near urban and 
industrial centers of the Miami Valley 
which provides excellent laboratories 
for practical research studies. The Uni- 
versity is also the home of the Scripps 
Foundation for Research in Population 
Studies. Enrollment will be limited 
to fifteen students, and applications 
should be made to the Dean of the 
Graduate School by June 15, 1955. 
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BLIGHT—SUBURBAN STYLE 


(Continued from page 1) 
4. Suburban Blight is visual as much 
as it is economic or social. 


Most of these conditions can be found 
in many urban areas, but they are pe- 
culiarly typical of the so-called ‘sub- 
urbs”’. How many of you who are 
building homes in the suburbs or who 
live or do business there find yourselves 
dissatisfied with the appearance of the 
highways leading to your development, 
home or place of business? Chances 
are you're one of this group, and the 
reason more often than not will be be- 
because of “visual blight” which is an- 
other name for eyesores. 

Let’s list a few of the more common 


' eyesores: 


1. Vacant lots and rights-of-way lit- 
tered with weeds and trash, broken 
bottles and paper cartons. 

. Automobile graveyards. 

. Filling stations. 

. Used car lots. 

. Second-hand stores. 

. Advertising signs and “gimmicks”. 


Qo Ww 


Some Examples 


Now, let’s take a look at Blight-Sub- 
urban Style in a county in the Wash- 
ington metropolitan area whose major 
development has occurred in compara- 
tively recent years. What is happening 
there is not untypical of similar areas 


throughout the country. This _ fact 
should not give this particular county 
any reason for pride or complacency, 
however, on the part of its citizens’ 
associations, its businessmen, or its 
public officials. The laws and ordi- 
nances to control much of the problem 
are already on the county’s books. 


Exhibit “A” 

Exhibit “A” pictures a gasoline serv- 
ice station located on one of the major 
radial routes leading to one of the 
better residential sections of the county. 

The zoning ordinance of this county 
stipulates that automobile service sta- 
tions are permitted in the general busi- 
ness district (called C-2) “provided that 
any tube and tire repairing, battery 
charging, and storage of merchandise 
and supplies are conducted wholly 
within a building ...” Now look at 
Exhibit “A”. Evidently business is 
good, but who can deny that blight 
is well advanced or that something can 
be done about it? 


Exhibit “B” 

This 1950 service station abuts a 
major radial street on one side and a 
development of modest single-family 
homes, built in the 40’s, on the other. 
The intervening belt line railroad is 
infrequently used and is proposed for 


a drive at some future date with a 
right-of-way of some 100 feet. The 
rear ‘facade’ forms the _ residential 
street ‘vista’, unscreened because of 
the refusal of the railroad to permit 
tree planting on its right of way. The 
parking area, within the single-family 
residential district, is used for truck 
parking at night. 

The zoning ordinance states that 
parking of automobiles in a _ public 
parking area may be permitted as a 
transitional use in a contiguous resi- 
dential district under a use permit, 
provided a 6-foot wall is erected with 
suitable landscaping. The area “is 
required” to be paved and any lighting 
hooded, among other things. 

To date no use permit has been 
applied for, none demanded and none 
issued, although the public officials 
responsible have long been aware of 
the violation. 

Exhibit “C” 

In 1944 an office and construction 
equipment yard, abutting a residential 
district, was permitted administratively 
in a general business district, although 
excluded by ordinance. This use is, 
however, specifically permitted in the 
light industrial district. The equipment 
seen in the photograph represents only 
a part of that usually stored in the 
yard. 


oe 





Exhibit "B’—A wrecked car adds to the “attractiveness” of this vista. 
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Exhibit “C’—Blight in a properly located industrial district? 


Exhibit “D” 

A filling station was erected in 1954 
in a commercial neighborhood business 
district abutting a single-family 
dential district. 
specified, 


resi- 
The zoning ordinance 
among other things, that “in 
no case shall a sign project above the 
roof line.” 
out difficulty the sign projecting above 


The reader will note with- 


the roof line as seen by the adjoining 
When the matter 
was called to the zoning official’s atten- 


residential district. 


tion, the statement was made that he 
approved the building “may 
have been not according to the ordi- 


which 
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everything legal and attractive. (See 


page 5.) 
Exhibits “E” & “F” 

The zoning ordinance of this parti- 
cular county stipulates that second- 
hand stores may be located in general 
business districts “if conducted wholiy 
within a completely enclosed building.” 
Yet within the past six months, the 
store shown in Exhibits “E” and “F” 
opened directly across the street from 
a major suburban branch department 


store. (See pages 6 and 7.) 
This is “Blight—Suburban Style”. 


While the few cases cited are all com- 
mercial, the list could be continued 


Nc, but in a business district—Yes! 





eats 


Enough has been said, however, 
to point up the problem, which in- 
dicates clearly that blight is something 
more than the recession of a prosperous 
area. As to the solution, we must go 
back to the beginning of our exposé: 
Blight can be new; it can be in “pros- 
perous” areas; it results from neglect 
on the part of public officials to pre- 
vent or correct, and on the part of the 
responsible business interests and the 
organized community to protest; it can 
be seen, and it will inevitably be felt 
in the pocketbooks of these groups 
through lowering tax values of the 
community, market values of the home 
owner, and general loss of desirability 


so on. 





nance.” He would endeavor “to kill  jndefinitely to include free standing and attractiveness of the business com- 
the bad view from the rear so that it and “sandwich” signs (not permitted), munity and the area generally. Where 
would not be objectionable to the littered vacant lots and rights-of-way, blight is present slums are on their 
neighborhood”! This, of course, made trucks parked in residential areas, and way. 
A NEW USE DOWNTOWN 

“Downtown” is and will continue to Heliports Corpus Christi, Texas, are the first 
be a lively and dynamic force in the . 7 cities to open full-fledged downtown 
urban picture. What has been mis- _Newest ee ae the horizon for central heliports. There seems little doubt that 
takenly called central city disintegra- C!tY areas 1s the heliport, although the more will be established within the 
tion is a part of the inevitable redis- idea has been in prospect for many near future, or that they provide a 
tribution and readjustment process in years. In the 20's, the main post office 


the location of and demand for various 
new types of uses brought on by 
technological change, as well as the 
disappearance of old uses formerly 
identified with the central area. 
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building in Philadelphia was designed 
and built for helicopter roof landings. 
About a dozen cities now have regular 
short haul and shuttle service from 
existing airports. Trenton, N. J., and 


promising answer to short haul trips 
and for shuttle service between central 
city and outlying airports. The New- 
port News-Norfolk, Va. area has a pro- 
gram on the fire, and it may not be 
long before Chicago will have a “loop 
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side” heliport connecting with O’Hare 
Airport. 


Transportation Anchor 


This development brings with it 
both benefits and problems for the 
downtown area. The benefits include 
land use and a further anchor 
for the central area as a transporta- 
tion terminal. The problems involve 
questions of location, adequate space, 
heishts of buildings, and the effect on 
adjacent property. The present uncer- 
tainty among the experts on flight 
requirements—from “straight up” to 
angles of 7 to 1—makes it very dif- 
ficult to reach practical and desirable 
locational and area standards from the 
land use, traffic, and planning points of 
There are indications that the 
approach angle for helicopter operation 
may jell at around 45 degrees. It also 
appears that for terminal facilities in 
the larger urban centers, ground areas 
will be preferred while roof tops may 
serve as “landing fields” for 
mediate stops. 


a new 


view. 


inter- 


DOWNTOWN PARKING 


Washington, D. C. has inaugurated a 
novel plan for attacking its downtown 
shopper parking problem. To be ad- 
ministered by a new _ organization, 
“Downtown Merchants Parking As- 
sociation”, the plan’s basic features are 
two: participation by all parking lot 
and garage operators within a specified 
area of the central district; and the 
validation of parking tickets for the 
first hour, by the participating mer- 
chants. Rates in downtown Washing- 
ton are generally 35 to 40 cents for 
the first hour, dropping sharply for 
additional periods. 

New feature of the plan is a central 
administering organization to handle 
the mechanics of participation and col- 
lections, and the greater flexibility in 
choice of parking and shopping result- 
ing from the over-all participation. On 
April 12, six percent of the parking lots 
had not yet come in, nor had the large 
department This plan holds 
many advantages over individual vali- 
dation arrangements and should be 


stores. 


watched. 





“TERRACIDE”’ 


From the National Association of 
Real Estate Board’s Headlines comes a 
new word that should be memorized 
by all developers. It is terracide or 
earth killing. The word ably describes 
the wholesale cutting down of 
for the development of subdivisions. 

Out in San Mateo, Calif., Realtor 
William Connelly speaks of ‘“‘terracide” 
in his regular local newspaper column 
on real estate. Mr. Connelly uses his 
coined word to point out the wantcn 
destruction of trees on once beautiful 
sites. Wholesale desecration by heed- 
builders has denuded stands of 
trees that once inspired place names 
taken for these new subdivisions. Now 
the felling of the trees has taken away 


trees 


less 


the inspiration that gave reason for the 
name in the first place. 
Builders would do well to learn the 


word “terracide” and avoid its per- 
petuation. By saving the beauty that 


makes for neighborhood values, the 
community, the buyer, and the builder 
would benefit. 





Exhibit “D’—Painting the back of the sign has “killed the bad view” 
of this violation, according to the zoning office. 
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Exhibit “E’—"Open air furniture mart’—suburban style. 





DENVER MOVES TOWARD FUNCTIONAL ZONING 


The City and County of Denver, 
Colorado, has been completely re- 
zoned. The new ordinance took effect 
with its passage by the City Council 
on February 11, 1955. In many re- 
spects, the Denver ordinance embodies 
new techniques in zoning for large 
cities and typifies the trend toward 
functional zoning. 


New Techniques 

Denver’s ordinance uses almost all 
of the recently developed advances in 
zoning techniques: the exclusion of 
residences from industrial and business 
zones; the exclusion of businesses from 
industrial zones; the establishment of 
performance standards covering sound, 
vibration, and angle of light, not only 
for industrial areas but for all zones. 
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In addition, there is a floor area ratio 
set up for control of building bulk and 
height. 

In zones other than the central busi- 
ness district, off-street parking require- 
ments are called for in detail. In addi- 
tion, there is a new parking lot zone 
that can be located next to any busi- 
ness district. The only permitted uses 
within this zone, besides signs, are 
parking facilities that conform to de- 
sign requirements establishing the dis- 
trict. 

The Denver ordinance deals with the 
problem of new business zones to serve 
developing residential areas. The or- 
dinance establishes a flexible procedure 
whereby applicants for business zones 
(shopping centers) in developing areas 
must prove to the City Council that 


there is a need for such new district. 
The evidence that must be presented 
in accordance with the ordinance in- 
cludes: 


1. A report on the market area to be 
served, its population, its income 
characteristics, the type and 
amount of business service needed, 
and other pertinent data which 
support the application. 

2. A report on the surrounding land 
uses and how they might be af- 
fected by the new zone. 

3. General site plans indicating the 
following: adequate zone size (at 
least eight acres of land are 
needed); shopping uses to be de- 
veloped; building locations; pe- 
destrian and vehicular circulation; 
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Exhibit “F’—A different view of this commercial blight doesn’t improve it. 


off-street parking, loading and 


traffic handling methods. 

4. A time schedule of development 
to demonstrate readiness to fur- 
nish the proposed services. 


Even after filing these data, the ap- 
plicant has no guarantee that his re- 
quest for a business zone will be 
granted; for a report from the Plan- 
ning Board is necessary and final City 
Council approval is essential. 

Control over spot zoning is handled 
by setting forth minimum areas for 
establishment of new zones.  Provi- 
sions are included that prevent direct 
abutment of zones that would be in- 
compatible with each other. Interven- 
ing streets or public properties are re- 
quired to provide partial buffers. While 
not going as far as the Los Angeles and 
Boston zoning ordinances in setting 
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termination dates for different types of 
non-conforming uses, the Denver ordi- 
nance requires such uses to be regis- 
tered annually. This registration pro- 
cedure provides a constant check on 
the status of non-conforming uses. 

Flexible standards are included in 
the text for design of large-scale resi- 
dential developments. In_ specified 
zones, mixtures of housing types are 
permitted on specially designed plots. 
A minimum floor area for each dwell- 
ing unit is specified. To further tie the 
zoning ordinance to other city codes 
establishing housing standards, a mini- 
mum outside exposure area is defined 
for all windows. This provision elimi- 
nates necessity for specifying side 
yards and allows for variation in house 
location on the lot, thus getting away 
from the stereotyped development of 
uniform side yards. 


Another provision of the Denver or- 
dinance is the stringent control over 
variances. This provision details eight 
findings that must be made before the 
Board of Adjustment can act on a 
variance application. With this type 
of control plus the regulation of spot 
zoning, performance standards, and 
flexibility in lot arrangement; the Den- 
ver ordinance goes.a long way toward 
making zoning a useful and functional 
tool for master land use planning. 


REDEVELOPMENT FOR 
INDUSTRIAL USE 


Technical Bulletin No. 25, bearing 
this title, is ready for distribution. Its 
objective is to explore the potentiali- 
ties and the problems involved in using 
land cleared by urban redevelopment 
for industrial and related purposes. 
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Such use is contemplated for all or 
part of the land in over one-third of 
the projects thus far approved by the 
federal government for final planning 
and execution. 

This Bulletin will be of particular 
interest to two groups. One is the local 
redevelopment agencies, which need in- 
formation about industrial land ‘re- 
quirements and location practices. The 
other includes city officials, civic 
groups, and all others who are con- 
cerned about where and how to find 
adequate sites for the additional indus- 
trial installations that will be needed 
to provide jobs for an expanding popu- 
lation and to strengthen the tax base 
of the community. 

“Redevelopment for Industrial Use” 
contains 36 pages, is illustrated, and 
sells for $3 per copy. 


In Print 


A Manual for Industrial Development 
by S. B. Topf. Rhodes Publishing, P.O. 
Box 11, Cambria Heights 11, New York. 
1953. 341 pp., (of which half are blank 
for readers’ notes), drawings, graphs. 
$5.00 

With so many communities deciding 
that more payrolls are needed to solve 
their economic problems, there is a 
real need for this kind of practical, 
down-to-earth advice on preparing for 
and conducting an effective community 
industrial development campaign. Mr. 
Topf speaks from a wealth of experi- 
ence, having surveyed over 350 towns 
and cities and reviewed the effort of 
many more. 

So far as content goes, his work is 
highly useful. The format, however, is 
exasperating. Leaving every left-hand 
page blank to allow the reader to make 
notes may be dismissed as a harmless, 
if wasteful, eccentricity. It is the 
annotation that really hurts. The 
scheme is simple: State principles in 
the text: give illustrations in the foot- 
notes. The two are intimately related; 
neither is complete without the other. 
But the footnotes proliferate; they 
come as many as three to a sentence. 
One chapter actually devotes twice as 
much space to notes as it does to text. 
To compound the difficulty, the notes 
do not fall, as they should, accessibly 
at the bottom of the page, but are 
segregated at the end of each chapter, 
and carefully camouflaged to _ boct 
Reading a chapter is the equivalent of 
a fast set of tennis; reading the book 
exhausting as a championship 
at Forest Hills. Surely there 


is as 
match 
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was a better way than this! Never- 
theless, it is a good book and worth the 
effort. 


Mr. Planning Commissioner. Harold V. 
Miller, Tennessee State Planning Com- 
sion. Obtainable from Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1313 E. 60th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 81 pp., illus. $1.00. 


This book is a guide fcr laymen who 
are members of official planning bodies. 
Sound advice is offered on subjects in 
which a citizen planner will deal in his 
governmental capacity. Written in un- 
derstandable language, the booklet will 
be a help to every reader, whether he 
be a neophyte just appointed or an 
old hand with long service in the public 
interest. 


Mill Creek Redevelopment Area Plan. 
Philadelphia Citv Planning Commissicn, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 1954. 32 pp., illus., 
maps, plans, charts. 


The fact that redevelopment project 
planning can include a variety of treat- 
ments is demonstrated in the proposals 
of this report. Mill Creek is a neigh- 
borhood which needs surgery in a few 
places rather than wholesale demoli- 
tion. The proposals as set out by the 
plan in this brochure seem logical. It 
is hoped that neighborhood interest will 
stir itself to gain the public and private 
cooperation necessary to obtain some 
action toward making the proposels a 
reality—otherwise this plan will be 
just another worthy report proposed 
by this Commission. 


Milpitas—An Arrested 
Meets the 20th Century. 
Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, 
72 pp., illus. 


Community 
County of 
Planning Department, 
Calif., September, 1954. 


Comprehensive Plan, City of Winslow, 
Arizona. F. R. Iwasko, Consultant, 
Planning and Zoning Commission, 
Winslow, Ariz. 1954. 40 pp., illus. 


Here are two reports on technical 
aspects for planning the future develop- 
ment of a community. Each com- 
munity at present has a population in 
the 5,000 bracket. The important note 
about these reports is that communities 
of this size are actively planning for 
the impact of future growth. Before 
1950, not many places of this size were 
awake to implications of growth nor 
were they preparing to cope with po- 
tentials. In addition to being evidence 
of planning, each of these reports in 
itself takes a format that is both at- 
tractive and interesting. 


Rehabilitation as a Business. National 
Association of Real Estate Boa:ds, 1737 
K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1954. 
100 pp., illus. $1.00. 


This booklet is a reprint of articles 
which previously appeared in the 
quarterly Journal of Property Manage- 
ment, published by the Institute of Real 
Estate Management. NAREB’s Build 
America Better Council joins the Man- 
agement Institute in presenting the case 
histories of successful rehabilitation 
work, detailing unforeseen problems 
encountered, explaining how they were 
solved and presenting information on 
cost and new values created—to show 
a profitable experience. 


Comparative Population and Urban Re- 
search via Multiple Regression and 
Covariance Analysis. Donald J. Bogue 
and Dorothy L. Harris. Published 
jointly by the Scripps Foundation for 
Research in Population Problems, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, and 
the Population Research and Training 
Center, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Ill. 1954. vii plus 75 pp., tables and 
charts. 90c. 


Seeking more exact methods of com- 
paring cities and metropolitan areas, 
the authors apply complex statistical 


techniques to four major aspects of 
urban development during the decade 
1940-1950: (1) the rate of metropolitan 
growth; (2) the degree of metropolitan 
suburbanization; (3) the rate of metro- 
politan suburbanization; (4) the rate of 
central city growth. The results are 


of more interest to the student of 
statistics than of direct use to the plan- 
ner or developer. 


ULI MEMBERSHIP 


Membhershin in the Urhan Land 
Institute is open to any individ- 
ual, company or organization. Its 
objectives are to promote sound 
city growth, conservation of pres- 
ent commercial, industrial and 
residential areas, and the recon- 
struction of blighted areas through 
practical research and education. 

Services and publications of the 
Institute are available as follows: 
$10 per year subscription for stu- 
dents and libraries; $25 member- 
ship for corporations, associations, 
public agencies, and their repre- 
sentatives; $100 Sustaining mem- 
bership including affiliation with 
Community Builders’ or Indus- 
trial Council. 
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